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has, in common with all abstract moral principles
whatsoever, no application to cases in which, from
the nature of things, it is wholly impossible to
enforce it.

And the same criticism is applicable to the other
argument before us, which admits that a man who
invents a productive machine, or who writes a
remunerative play, is, so long as he lives, entitled,
because he is the true producer of them, to certain
profits arising from the use of either ; but adds
that his rights to such profits end with his own
life, and lose all sanction in justice the moment
they are transferred to an heir. In the heir's
hands, it is urged, they entirely change their
character, and, instead of enabling a man to secure
what is honestly his own, become means by which
he is enabled to steal what morally belongs to
others.

Now, if it is seriously contended that nobody
has a right to anything which at some time or
other he has not personally produced, the interest
on machinery, as soon as the inventor dies, not
only ought not to belong to the inventor's heir, but it
ought not to belong to anybody; for if this interest
is not produced by the heir, it is certainly not
produced by any of the heir's contemporaries. A
contention like this is absurd ; there must there-
fore be something amiss with the premises which
lead up to it. Socialists who admit that an
inventor during his lifetime has a right to the
interest resulting from the use of his own in-